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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
The Witness of Scripture. 


. . . Unigenitus Dei Filius Jesus Christus, . . venturus 
in fine saeculi, judicaturus vivos et mortuos et redditurus 
singulis secundum opera sua, tam reprobris quam electis, 
qui omnes cum suis propriis resurgent corporibus, quae 
nunc gestant ut recipiant secundum opera sua, sive bona 
fuerint sive mala. 


HE only begotten Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 

will come at the end of time to judge the living 

and the dead, and to reward each according to their 

deeds, both the reprobate and the elect; all of whom 

will rise with their own proper bodies which they now 

bear, so that they may receive according to their deeds, 
whether good or evil. 


I.—Meaning of the Doctrine. 


This dogmatic decision of the Fourth Lateran 
Council held in the year 1215 A.D., will serve as the 
authority and guide in what we shall say about the 
Resurrection of the Body. 

1. We must begin by saying that the doctrine of the 
Resurrection is an object of faith. Natural reason 
can neither prove nor disprove it. St. Thomas says 
(4 Dist. 43, Qu. 1 Art., Qua. 3), ‘ The Resurrection, 
simply speaking, is miraculous; and only relatively 
natural.’ Therefore, as natural Reason deals only 
with the series of natural causes and effects, whereas 
Faith deals also with the series of miraculous causes 
and effects, the Resurrection of the Body can be 
accepted with certitude only by those who accept the 
authority of the Teaching Church. 

2. We have given the dogmatic decision of the 
Lateran Council, because it is the fullest expression 
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of the doctrine which is now of divine faith. The 
Apostles’ Creed contained the words, Sap«os avdoraow 
(the resurrection of the flesh). In the Nicene Creed 
(drawn up by the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381) 
this was changed into the phrase avacracw vexp@r (the 
resurrection of the dead). 

The two phrases denote the same doctrine. But 
the change of the phrase ‘ Resurrection of the Flesh’ 
into the ‘ Resurrection of the Dead’ had two advan- 
tages. First, it was more Scriptural. The phrase 
‘ Resurrection of the Flesh’ is nowhere to be found 
in the New Testament. But the phrase ‘ Resurrection 
of the Dead’ is found again and again either identic- 
ally or equivalently. 

The second advantage was that the phrase ‘ Resur- 
rection of the Flesh’ did not so satisfactorily silence 
those who thought that there need be no physical death 
antecedent to the glorification of the body. Milleniar- 
ists, who dreamt of a heaven on earth, were not in- 
clined to believe that they could enter this heaven 
only through the gate of death. This wrong view was 
more directly countered by the phrase ‘ Resurrection 
of the Dead’ than by the phrase ‘ Resurrection of 
the Flesh.’ Yet both creeds meant to define the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Flesh or Body 
from death to everlasting life. 


3. The Lateran dogma includes two doctrines: 
(2) The Resurrection of all mankind, and (6) the 
Resurrection of the identical body of each person. 

The full doctrine of the Resurrection contains these 
two points; but as the general Resurrection is not 
commonly denied and, moreover, as it may be taken 
to be included in the resurrection of the identical body, 
we shall explain and discuss the latter doctrine alone. 


4. It is then the de Fide doctrine of the Catholic 
Church that all men shall not only rise again with a 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


body, but shall rise again with the same body they 
have had on earth. 

For the moment we may remark that, according to 
this doctrine, the good and wicked will alike arise with 
their bodies. To be committed again to a body will 
not be either a supernatural punishment or a super- 
natural reward, but will be the supernatural accom- 
plishment of a natural desire and state. 


5. Moreover, the body which each human being 
will possess for ever will be his own body which he 
now has. It will not be his own merely because after 
the Resurrection it will belong to him and to no one 
else. It will not be a body that is given to him. It 
will be his own present body which will be given back 
to him. 

So much is de fide for a Roman Catholic. But it is 
not yet de fide how much is meant by the phrase ‘ their 
own proper bodies which they bear.’ Catholic theo- 
logians here are found to differ, (a) since there is a 
group who hold that the Resurrection of the Body does 
not mean that the soul will be re-united to any particle 
of matter which belonged to its former body. The 
body which the human being will possess will be called 
‘the same body,’ because it will be quickened by the 
same soul. For these theologians, identity of the soul 
suffices for identity of the body. 

(4) The larger group of theologians following St. 
Thomas declare that mere identity of soul is not 
sufficient for identity of body. The soul must be re- 
united to at least some of the matter that once essen- 
tially belonged to it. The chief reason for holding 
this opinion is the phrase of the creeds avdetacis (re- 
surrection). If any matter could be formed by the soul, 
then the Church’s Creed need not be, ‘I believe in 
the resurrection of the body,’ but ‘ I believe in the for- 
mation of the body.’ The theological discussion be- 
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tween these two groups of thinkers is, however, of so 
intricate a nature that we can leave it with this brief 
indication of its outline. 


IIl.—The Witness of the New Testament. 


6. Having explained the meaning of the Lateran 
decision, we may now presume to analyse the New 
7 estament basis of the doctrine. 


(a) We shall not deal with the proofs that may be 
adduced from the Old Testament. If it is true, as it 
seems to be true, that the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body, like the doctrine of the Trinity or the 
Incarnation is foreshadowed and foretold rather than 
revealed in the Old Testament, we may be content to 
refer to these foreshadowings which were differently 
interpreted by such loyal groups of Jewish thinkers as 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees. The Book of Job 
has summed up these dim shadows in its poignant 
hope : 

I know that my Redeemer liveth 
And in the last day I shall rise out of the earth 
And I shall be clothed again with my skin. 
And in my flesh I shall see my God. 
(Job xix, 25, 26). 
(4) If we hold that the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body is revealed in the New Testament, that 
is, if we hold that Jesus Christ clearly revealed the 
Resurrection of the Body, we must look for it primarily 
in the Gospels. But in this matter, as elsewhere, the 
Gospel texts must not be dealt with merely mechanic- 
ally, and, as it were, by a show of hands. This is a 
valid as well as a valuable way of investigating an 
alleged doctrine. But the New Testament, and 
especially the Four Gospels, are too organic to be fully 
expressed by a mere mechanical interpretation. _If 
history is but a mode of psychology, no sufficient 
valuation of its contents can be other than psycho- 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


logical. To interpret the four Gospels needs a cer- 
tain knowledge of the four gospellers. 

(c) Let us begin the interpretation of the four Gos- 
pels by the principle that the Revelation granted to 
mankind by Jesus Christ was primarily Jesus Christ. 
The (Aoyos) or Word was Himself the revealed Word. 
He was the Light that needed no further light to make 
Him manifest. He was the ultimate Truth, who could 
be identified and recognised rather than proved. The 
essential revelation of Jesus Christ was something that 
He was and did rather than something that He said. 

(2) We may go a step further. and say that Jesus 
Christ’s essential Revelation of the Resurrection of 
the Body was the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. It 
was not so much any previous or subsequent word He 
had spoken about it, as the very resurrection itself. 

Thomas completes this thought by the profound 
principle that the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
efficient and exemplar cause of our resurrection.’ 
(III Pars., Qu. 56, Art. 1, ad 3™). 

(e) With these principles in mind let us deal with the 
witness of St. Mark’s Gospel; in other words, with the 
witness of St. Peter. 

7. There is a detailed account of the Resurrection 
of the identical body of Jesus Christ on Easter Sun- 
day (ch. xvi). 

The fact of the Resurrection is supplemented by the 
mode. And after that He appeared in another shape 
(uopo) 7.e. His body could now change its shape. The 
account St. Mark gives of the Resurrection is so suc- 
cinct as to be chosen by the Liturgy for the Gospel 
of Easter Sunday.* 

‘A further motive of the Church’s doctrine may perhaps be 
found in the traditional belief in the Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady’s incorrupt, and therefore identical, body into heaven. 

2'We make no pretence of solving the ‘vexed question of the 
authenticity of Mk. g—20. Their canonicity is assured, and is 
sufficient for the aim of this study. 
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The additional traces of the Resurrection are sig- 
nificant. 

(a) There is the saying of Herod recorded by the 
three Synoptists, ‘ John the Baptist is risen again from 
the dead’ (Mk. v, 4; Matt. xiv, 2; Lk. ix, 7). 

(4) There is our blessed Lord’s prophecy of the 
Resurrection. This was made after the Transfigura- 
tion, and is recorded by St. Mark and St. Matthew 
alone (Mk. ix, 9; Matt. xvii, 9). 

(c) There is the answer to the Sadducees, who said 
‘there was no resurrection.’ To them our Blessed 
Lord replied, ‘Do ye not therefore err because you 
know not the Scriptures nor the power of God? For 
when they shall rise again from the dead they shall 
neither marry nor be married, but are as the angels of 
God ’ (Mk. xii, 4). This scene is common to the three 
Synoptists (Mk. xii, 24—26; Matt. xx, 25—33; Lk. 
Xx, 29—38). 

(2) A further element in our Blessed Lord’s revela- 
tion of the Resurrection is the miracle of raising from 
the dead. St. Mark, St. Matthew and St. Luke all 
record the raising of the child, daughter of Jairus, all 
record that death had touched her so lightly that Jesus 
called it sleep (Mk. v, 39; Matt. ix, 24). 

We may synthesise this sufficient doctrine of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. We are given the essential revelation 
of the fact and mode of the Resurrection of our 
Blessed Lord’s body—together with a preliminary 
prophesy of it—and the common Jewish doctrine 
together with a defence of this against a carnal inter- 
pretation, and all this conferred by the miracle of rais- 
ing a child from the dead. 


8. St. Matthew has all that St. Mark has, together 
with some characteristic matter of his own. 
(a) Alone he gives our Blessed Lord’s commission 
to the Apostles . . . ‘ raise the dead ’ (x, 8). 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


(6) With St. Luke he gives in the message to St. 
John the Baptist . . . ‘the dead rise again’ (xi, 5; 
Lk. vii, 22). 


9. St. Luke, the physician, could not fail to be 
interested in the ultimates of human life. It is char- 


acteristic of him that he has given us the fullest identi- 


fications of Jesus Christ’s birth and resurrection to 
life. 

(a) It is therefore to be expected that the medical 
man has given us something like the fullness of a 
medical diagnosis i in describing the identification and 
signs of Christ’s risen body. The last chapter (xxiv) 
of his Gospel is a minute study not only of the fact 
and mode of Jesus Christ’s risen life, but of the various 
signs of this life which Jesus Christ gave his apostles. 

We must especially notice the scene where Jesus 
says, ‘See, my hands and feet, that it is I myself. 
Handle and see; for a spirit (7vedua) hath not flesh 
and bones as you see me to have’ (Lk. xxiv, 39). 

Again, ‘ They offered Him a piece of a boiled fish 
and a honeycomb. And when He had eaten...’ 
(ibid. 40). 

(6) A slender addition to the resurrection doctrine, 
peculiar to St. Luke, is in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. And He said to them, ‘If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe if 
one rise again from the dead’ (Lk. xvi, 31). 


(c) St. Luke is unique in recording two confirmatory 
miracles. He gives the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus from a death so recent as to resemble sleep, 
but he further gives the raising of the son of the 
Widow of Naim from death so undeniable that already 
the body was on its way to the tomb (Lk. vii, 12, 15). 


10. St. John’s characteristic resolve to complete 
rather than to repeat the Synoptists has led him to 
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give us valuable supplements to the Resurrection doc- 
trine. 


(a) The Resurrection of our Blessed Lord in fact 
and mode is described by St. John with extraordinary 
detail. One might almost see in it the cherished 
memories of an old man standing on the brink of the 
tomb. Alone St. John had recorded the piercing of 
the side of our Blessed Lord (John xix, 34) on the 
cross, and not without a purpose. Where St. Luke 
records that the risen Saviour invited the disciples to 
see His hands and His feet, St. John records that 
‘ He showed them His hands and His side.’ The dis- 
ciples, therefore, were ‘glad when they saw the Lord ’ 
(John xx, 20). But sight was to be confirmed by 
touch, in order that identification might be complete. 
Then He saith to Thomas, ‘ Put in thy finger hither 
and see my hands, and bring hither thy hand and put 
it into my side ’ (ibid 27). 

(6) St. Mark and St. Matthew substantially agree in 
giving the testimony of the false witnesses before Caia- 
phas, the High Priest. These witnesses accused our 
Blessed Lord of having said that He would ‘ destroy 
this Temple made with hands, and within three days 
I will build another not made with hands’ (Mk. xiv, 
58). But St. Mark added, ‘ Their witnesses did not 
agree * (59). 

In this disagreement of the witnesses, it might have 
been doubted whether the so-called prophesy was not 
a mere invention of the false witness. St. John, with 
his constant desire to support the value of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, assures us that the prophesy was not a perjury 
of false witness, but a prophesy of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ’s Body. ‘ He spoke of the temple of 
His body. When therefore He was risen again from 
the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said 
this ’ (John ii, 21, 22). 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


(c) St. John, who has not recorded our Blessed 
Lord’s apologetic references to the resurrection 
against the false views of the Sadducees, has been 
careful to record His direct references. The fifth 
chapter, with its cure of the man at the pool of Beth- 
saida and its heated discussion, might be looked upon 
as a sermon to Jerusalem on the Resurrection of the 
Body. The whole chapter should be read: ‘ For as 
the Father raiseth up the dead and giveth life, so the 
Son also giveth life to whom He will . . . (25). 
Amen, amen, I say unto you that the hour cometh, and 
now is when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live . . (28) . . the 
hour cometh wherein all that are in the graves shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God (29). And they that 
have done good things shall come forth unto the resur 
rection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of judgment.’ These two chapters are a 
unique contribution to the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

(2) Moreover, St. John has made us all his debtors 
by recording that our Blessed Lord connected the 
raising and glorification of our dead bodies with the 
condescension and humiliation in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel might 
almost be called a second sermon on the Resurrection 
of the Body preached not to Jerusalem and Judea, but 
to Capharnaum and Galilee. Again this chapter, as 
the preceding chapter, should be studied in full, 
especially 37. ‘ Now this is the will of the Father 
who sent me, that of all that He has given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up again in the last 
day’ (40) . . ‘I will raise him up in the last day ’(44). 
‘I will raise him upon the last day (50). If any man 
eat of this bread he shall live for ever (55). He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlast- 
ing life, and I will raise him up on the last day.’ 
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Our Blessed Lord has here pointed out the mystic 
connexion between His own Body, which He assumed 
in time, and our bodies, which will last to eternity. 
(1) The Resurrection of the Jody unto life everlasting 
will depend on the reception of the Sacramental Body 
of Jesus’ Church. In other words, the Holy 
Eucharist is supremely the ‘ Sacrament of the Liv- 
ing.’ (2) The difficulties which the human mind sees 
in the resurrection of the identical body from the 
ashes of death are paralleled and indeed outdone by 
the difficulties of the body of Jesus Christ in its sacra- 
mental existence. It would seem that if reason can 
accept the dogma of the body of Jesus Christ exist- 
ing with all its accidents under the accidents of bread, 
there is no great mental hardship in accepting the 
resurrection of our identical body. 


(e) Like the Synoptists, St. John records a confir- 
matory miracle, the raising of Lazarus (John xi). It 
was well chosen for its purpose of confirmation. The 
miracle of giving back life to a dead body was not 
wrought on one so recently dead that death seemed 
but sleep; nor yet on one who, dead a few hours, was 
on his way to the grave; but one whose body after 
three days burial under a tropical sun was already un- 
deniably corrupt. It is this stench of Lazarus’ tomb 
‘that smells sweet and blossoms in the dust,’ remind- 
ing us that though corruption of the flesh has taken 
away from our body something that once belonged to 
it, God will undo this corruption and give us back 
the body that was once ours. Thus St. John has re- 
minded us that one of the greatest of his Master’s 
miracles was a victory over that corruption which 
seems to make the resurrection of the identical body 
impossible. 


11. This manifold witness of the Gospels to the 
resurrection of the body prepares us to see how largely 
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The Resurrection of the Body 


the preaching of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
entered unto the apologetics of the early apostles. 


(a) St. Peter’s first defence of the Church before the 
people boldly said (Acts iii, 15): ‘ But the Author of 
Life you killed; Whom God raised from the dead, of 
which we are witnesses.’ 


(6) St. Peter’s first official defence before the High 
Priest repeated this doctrine (Acts iv, 10): ‘ Be it 
known to you of Corinth’ (I Cor. xv). 


Other explicit references, not to the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, but to the general Resurrection of the 
Dead, are to be found in Rom. viii, 23; Cor. iv, 16, 
showing that at the time when the apostle wrote this 
second group of epistles the thought of the Resur- 
rection was habitual with him. Already in Thes. iv, 
16, he had tried to comfort the Greek mind of the 
Macedonians with the example of Christ’s risen body. 
Later on, the same conviction of Christ’s Resurrection 
being the cause and exemplar of our Resurrection 
found its expression in the last group of Epistles 
written from his prison in Rome, where he was await- 
ing trial and perhaps death. It is this circumstance 
which gives a peculiar power to the texts, Eph. i, 20; 
ii, 4,6; Php. ili, 11, 21; Col. i, 18; ii, 12. Already 
the writer of the Epistle could write ... ‘Of the 
doctrine of baptisms and impositions, of hands, and 
of the resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judg- 
ment’ (Heb. vi, 2). In this final fragment of the New 
Testament the doctrine had received a formulation 
which was to pass bodily into the Catholic Creed. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 








GEORGE HERBERT 


‘“T'HE first, that with any effectual success attempted 
a diversion of this foul and overflowing siveam, 
wrote Henry Vaughan in the preface to Silex Scin- 
tillans, “was the blessed man, Mr. George Herbert, 
whose holy life and verse . . . gave the first check 
to a most flourishing and admired Wi of his time.’ 
Perhaps this attempt to divert the ‘foul stream’ 
and check an ‘ admired Wit of his time’ may explain 
why, as he tells us, he at first ‘ sought out quaint words 
and trim invention, curling with metaphors a plain 
intention, since in the Sonnet sent to his mother as 
a New Year’s gift from Cambridge in 1608, he asks : 
My God, where is that ancient heat towards thee? 
‘ . Doth poetrie 
Wear Venus’ liverie? onely serve her turn? 


Why are not sonnets made of thee? and layes 
Upon thine altar burnt? 


for undoubtedly some of his poems in their allegorical 
obscureness and subtlety of expression rival those of 
the wearers of ‘ Venus’ liverie.’ The subtlety, how- 
ever, is only in the form in which he has chosen to 
express familiar religious truths in order to allure 
those who would be attracted by it. 

But, indeed, as Vaughan’s words suggest, it was his 
own ‘holy life’ that was the first and most powerful 
element in the remarkable influence he exercised over 
his contemporaries, and it was this that gave meaning 
and charm to his poetry. 

His mother, the gracious lady whom Donne re- 
garded with such affectionate admiration and used to 
address as ‘ The Lady Magdalen Herbert, of St. Mary 
Magdalen,’ was a notable woman in her devotion to 
the education of her seven sons. Her husband had 
died when Edward, the eldest, was sixteen years old, 
and George, the fifth son, was four. She destined 
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George Herbert 


Edward, as befitted his rank, for a career at Court; 
and he afterwards became Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
a distinguished diplomatist and the author of that deist- 
ical Latin treatise, De Veritate prout distinguitur de 
Revelatione, One son entered the Army, and another 
the Navy, and another, Henry, was for many years 
Master of the Revels. But George, frail and delicate 
from childhood, she took under her special care and 
intended him for the Church. It was an intention, 
however, which his signal successes at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the ambition which awoke in him 
when he was made Public Orator in the University 
and King James took marked notice of him, and his 
great kinsman, the Earl of Pembroke, was proud of 
him, and such men as Francis Bacon and Lancelot 
Andrewes sought his friendship, seriously threatened 
to frustrate. For atime he had a struggle with himself 
against what he called the ‘ painted pleasures’ of the 
world. Although, as Walton pathetically expresses 
it, ‘in this morning of that short day of his life he 
seemed to be marked out for virtue and to become the 
care of heaven,’ yet it was observed that he ‘ kept him- 
self too much retired and at too great a distance with 
all his inferiors; and his clothes seemed to prove that 
he put too great a value on his parts and parentage.’ 
For ‘ he had acquired great learning, and was blessed 
with a high fancy, a civil and sharp wit ’"—he must 
have inherited that from his mother—‘and with a 
natural elegance, both in his behaviour, his tongue and 
his pen.’ 

Everyone is acquainted with the well-known picture 
of him: the long, emaciated, aristocratic face with its 
stern lips and large, serious eyes. When King James 
first took notice of him at the time when, as Public 
Orator, Herbert accepted on behalf of the University 
the King’s presentation of his book, Basilicon Doron, 
he asked the Earl of Pembroke if he knew the Orator. 
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The Earl replied that he did, and that he ‘ loved him 
more for his learning and virtue than for that he was 
his kinsman.’ At which the King smiled and asked 
if he might love him too, for he took him to be ‘ the 
jewel of this University.’ But Herbert was not the 
kind of man to be overcome by flattery, and yet the 
struggle was severe. We must take this into account 
in our estimate of him. The world, as he afterwards 
wrote, was at this time a great temptation : 
Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town; 
Thou didst betray me to a ling’ring book, 
And wrap me in a gown. 


I was entangled in the world of strife, 
Before I had the power to change my life. 


Yet, though thou troublest me, I must be meek; 
In weaknesse must be stout. 

Weil, I will change the service; and go seek 
Some other master out. 

Ah my deare God! though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if I love thee not. 


The story of his renunciation of court prospects is 
told by Izaak Walton. He does not call it by that 
name, but a renunciation it undoubtedly was. Behind 
the later portion of the quaint and pathetic narrative 
we can read the truth. The King’s death, the loss of 
other friends at court, and the consequent fading away 
of his hopes, together with his increasing ill-health and 
fear of consumption, determined his resolution. But 
it was not without reluctance that he left the high-road 
along which his brother Edward had travelled, and 
turned down the country lane that led to Bemerton 
Rectory. 

The pictures that Walton, in his famous biography, 
draws of him as a country clergyman are very pleasant 
to look at. His marriage to Jane Danvers, Lord 
Danby’s kinswoman, was as romantic as that of 
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George Herbert 


Richard Hooker to poor Joan Churchman, but with 
quite opposite results, for it was a singularly happy 
union. We have a glimpse of their custom of morn- 
ing and afternoon prayer in their oratory, to which 
whosoever wished might come: and of the labourers 
in the fields who stopped in their work and removed 
their caps for a moment when they heard ‘ Mr. Her- 
bert’s Saints-bell’ ringing at ten o’clock and four. 
The scene where he meets the poor old woman who 
wishes to speak to him and dare not is a charming 
idyll of country life. ‘Speak, good mother, be not 
afraid to speak to me, for | am a man who will listen 
to you with patience,’ and sitting down beside her he 
listens to her story. ‘ For,’ adds Walton, ‘ it is some 
relief for a poor body to be heard with patience.’ And 
the way he informs his rustic congregation, after hav- 
ing once preached them a very learned sermon, that 
it will not be his custom to do so, but that for the future 
he will take care to preach in very simple language, 
because he wanted them to understand and profit by 
his sermons, is a characteristic touch. It illustrated 
one of the rules he laid down for himself in that most 
wise and practical summary of pastoral duties, pub- 
lished in 1652, twenty years after his death, A 
Priest to the Temple, or The Country Parson, His 
Character, and Rule of Holy Life. 
Surely no other such faithful and self-forgetting 
‘Country Parson’ ever ministered to an ignorant vil- 
lage congregation. It was the more remarkable be- 
cause ‘ The popular disease in the former half of the 
seventeenth century was the degraded condition of the 
country clergy . . . Such shepherds neither guided 
nor fed their flocks.’ Herbert complained that some 
of his clerical brethren ‘huddled up the Church 
prayers ’ and ‘ said the Lord’s Prayer in a breath.’ It 
was not his devout spirit alone, nor his aristocratic 
sense of a duty to the poor, that accounted for the 
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contrast between himself and them. His favourite 
recreation counts for something. Twice a week he 
walked across the fields to Salisbury to hear the Cathe- 
dral choir, and before returning he would meet a few 
friends at a ‘ music meeting,’ when he would ‘ sing and 
play his part.’ And on the Sunday before his death 
he rose up in his bed and, calling for his lute, tuned 
it, saying : 

My God, my God, 

My music shall find thee, 

And every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing. 


and sang to his own accompaniment his poem, ‘ The 
Sundays of man’s life.’ 

His collection of poems, 7ke Temple, was not pub- 
lished until after his death. He left it to Nicholas 
Ferrar to publish. ‘ If he can turn it to the advantage 
of any dejected poor soul, let it be made public: if 
not, let him burn it; for I and it are less than the least 
of God’s mercies.’ 

There is one peculiarity in his poems which an 
attentive reader will probably notice. It is that their 
enigmatical character is not always caused by their 
‘metaphysical’ form. It is sometimes caused by his 
hesitancy, by his dissatisfaction with the state of reli- 
gion in his day, by his wistful glances backward at an 
earlier and purer time. It seemed as if a racial or 
ancestral Catholic consciousness awoke in his sensi- 
tively devout mind. This is not an unusual pheno- 
menon to-day, although these subconscious returns are 
rarely understood and admitted. But, after all, we 
inherit from our forefathers, and Catholic life is in our 
blood. Nothing can destroy our past, not even Pro- 
testantism. There are roots to our religious life, 
roots which can be traced to a remote past, before we 
were born. They throb with new sap in many an in- 
dividual ‘Second Spring’ in later generations, and 
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George Herbert 


show their vitality in many a ‘ recent conversion.’ And 
a naturally devout soul like that of ‘ holy George Her- 
bert’ is most of all liable to the troubled awakenings 
of these ‘ misgivings of a creature moving about in 


worlds not realised.’ 
And it is one certain effect of this—to be looked for 
in him especially—that he should break out occasion- 
ally (there are two instances of it, at least) in violent 
invective against the Roman Catholic Church: out- 
bursts which are easily explained psychologically; for 
a repressed affection uses strange remedies for its 
relief, even the denial of its existence. A second effect 
in him was his craving for a ‘ past that is.’ Listen to 
this, for example, taken from his ‘ To all Angels and 
Saints’: 
Oh glorious spirits, who after all your bands 
See the smooth face of God, without a frown, 
Or strict commands ; 
Where ev’ry one is King, and hath his crown, 
If not upon his head, yet in his hands: 
Not out of envie or maliciousnesse 
Do I forbear to crave your special] aid. 

I would addresse 
My vows to thee most gladly, blessed Maid, 
And Mother of my God, in my distresse : 
Thou art the holy mine, whence came the gold, 
The great restorative for all decay 

In young and old; 
Thou art the cabinet where the jewell lay : 
Chiefly to thee would I my soul unfold. 


But now, (alas!) I dare not... 


Or to this, from ‘ Whit-Sunday ’: 


But since those pipes of gold, which brought 
That cordiall water to our ground, 
Were cut and martyr’d by the fault 

Of those who did themselves through their side wound, 
Thou shutt’st the doore, and keep’st within ; 
Scarce a good joy creeps through the chink : 
And if the braves of conqu’ring sinne 

Did not excite thee, we should wholly sink. 
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Lord, though we change, thou art the same; 
The same sweet God of love and light: 
Restore this day, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and miraculous right. 


Or to this, from ‘ The Priesthood ’ : 


But th’ holy men of God such vessels are, 

As serve him up, who all the world commands. 

When God vouchsafeth to become our fare, 

Their hands convey him, who conveys their hands: 

O what pure things, most pure must those things be, 
Who bring my God to me! 


Wherefore I dare not, I, put forth my hand 
To hold the Ark, although it seems to shake 
Through th’ old sinnes and new doctrines of our land. 
Onely, since God doth often vessels make 
Of lowly matter for high uses meet, 

I throw me at his feet. 


It is true that a different meaning has been given to 
these significant verses by some writers, but although 
it was by Laud’s persuasion that he received Holy 
Orders, he was not what was called in later times a 
High Churchman. He was simply, as he called him- 
self, a ‘Country Parson,’ such as some of us were 
accustomed to in our youth, and brought his high gifts 
and fidelities to the humble evangelical work of an 
ordinary village clergyman. This it is that, known or 
unknown, gives his 7 ele poems their abiding charm 
and imparts to them a fragrance of holiness from the 
hands of him who wrote them. Others may give a 
later Laudian interpretation to the lines that have been 
quoted, but it is certain that his ‘Communion Table ’ 
never imitated a Catholic Altar, and that he never pre- 
tended to ‘restore’ the forms and functions which 
Protestantism had emptied and cast away. But if the 
Established Church of England ever comes to 
canonise its saints, the name of ‘holy George Her- 
bert ’ will be the first upon its calendar. 

Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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REBUILDING THE RUINED CHURCHES OF 
FRANCE 


ITH the beginning of Lent the bishops of nine 

of the French dioceses in the devastated dis- 

tricts issued an appeal to the public for a loan of 200 

million francs. The experiment is in itself a very 

considerable contribution to solving the problem of 
reconstruction in the Regions Libérées. 

Of the twelve dioceses which suffered partial or 
complete devastation in the war only nine are included 
in the list of co-operative reconstruction societies in 
whose names this appeal for public subscriptions is 
issued. The diocese of Nancy, which was the first to 
originate the idea of applying to the reconstruction of 
the ruined churches the legal privileges accorded to 
important syndicates of claimants to reparation 
money, has already successfully floated a preliminary 
loan for 15 million francs on its own account. It 
speaks well for the success of this more ambitious 
project that the whole amount asked for by the diocese 
of Nancy was subscribed locally within a few weeks. 
The present issue is the result of an agreement among 
the nine dioceses which suffered the most serious 
devastation, that they would make a joint appeal to 
the public so that none should be penalised by being 
behindhand in organising the necessary co-operative 
societies. 

The prospectus of the loan has now been distri- 
buted, and the first subscriptions are beginning to 
come in. There is no doubt, however, that the large 
amount asked for will take some time to materialise.’ 


‘A few days after this article was written, the promoters of 
the loan were able to announce that the whole 200 millions 
asked for had been raised, within five days after the opening 
of the subscriptions for it. The promoters themselves had 
scarcely hoped that the amount would be all subscribed within 
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I-ven the 200 million francs is only a fraction of the 
total amount that will be required to repair all the 
three thousand ruined churches of the Régions 
Libérées, and it is as well to state at once that the 
promoters of the loan are anxious to collect money 
wherever they can find generous friends. 

Under what may be called the Charter of the 
Régions Libérées, which consists of the law passed 
by the French Parliament in April 1919, the State in 
France assumed full and entire responsibility for pay- 
ing to every one of its citizens who had suffered in 
his property during the war, the full amount of com- 
pensation to which he could establish his claim in the 
courts which have been set up all over the devastated 
districts with this special purpose. No matter what 
difficulty might be experienced in recovering from 
Germany the enormous cost of reconstructing the 
devastated areas, the French Government assumed 
absolute responsibility for seeing that the claimants 
were all paid; and it must, of course, advance the 
money necessary for rebuilding at once. It soon be- 
came clear that the verification of every individual 
claim would involve endless delay, and to obviate 
this difficulty the Government decided to encourage 
the formation of co-operative societies all over the 
devastated regions, which would group the claimants 
of each locality together and present their claims ex 
bloc. This has been found to be a great saving of 
time and of expense, and practically the whole work 
of reconstruction has for the past two years been based 
upon this co-operative principle. The co-operative 


five months. Their success is a striking commentary both upon 
the financial strength of France and upon the vitality of the 
French Catholic revival. The loan is, however, only a first 
instalment, and most of it will be needed for extremely urgent 
purposes. Almost all the temporary wooden churches are 
already in a leaky condition and beyond hope of repair.—D.G. 
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Rebuilding the Ruined Churches of France 


societies have at the same time effected many econo- 
mies by placing large contracts. 

About eighteen months ago a further development 
of this principle was introduced, which gave permis- 
sion to all such co-operative societies whose aggregate 
claims amounted to at least a million francs to issue 
public loans for their reconstruction purposes. The 
loans so issued were in fact a disguised form of 
state loan, for they were to be guaranteed in full by 
the credit of the French Government. The actual 
method of guarantee took a special form. In view of 
the delay involved in assessing each claim in detail, 
the Government had decided to give to each claimant 
or group of claimants a provisional certificate stating 
that his claim was verified as reaching at least a 
certain minimum figure. A small instalment of this 
amount is then paid over to each claimant or group, 
and the State undertakes thereafter the obligation to 
pay the remainder of each claim in full, in annual 
instalments sufficient to pay off the whole by the end 
of thirty years. 

The privilege of issuing loans on the strength of 
these claims to reparation money means, therefore, in 
practice that the group of claimants who issue the 
loan pledge themselves to pay to their subscribers in- 
terest of six per cent. (which the State promises to 
exempt from all present and future taxation) out of the 
annual instalments which the State must pay to them. 
This ingenious combination of local and _ national 
finance has so far proved an immense success. It offers 
all the security of State credit, while leaving the funds 
raised by the loan within the control of the co-opera- 
tive societies for whose benefits it is raised. A number 
of important industries have already raised immense 
sums in this way. The coal mines of Northern 
France, for instance, got 1,200 million francs last year 
by such a loan, while the towns of Albert, Verdun, and 
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Rheims have each been able to obtain all the large 
sums that they themselves asked for. 

It was the clergy of the diocese of Nancy who first 
thought of applying this method to the reconstruction 
of the ruined churches. They had suffered little in 
comparison with some of the other dioceses, and had 
less than a hundred ruined churches. But they 
realised that the churches themselves (which were for 
the most part the property of the communes) repre- 
sented claims for reparation amounting to many 
million francs. The Chanoine Thouvenin pointed out 
that the State could be made to pledge itself to paying 
back what was due in annual instalments. A co-opera- 
tive society was accordingly formed, and a contract 
with the State was in due time obtained. The 
example of the diocese of Nancy was very soon fol- 
lowed by others, and by now every one of the invaded 
dioceses has formed a co-operative society and is in 
process of having the aggregate claim for its churches 
fixed by the Ministry of the Régions Libérées. Pre- 
parations for the issue of the present loan have been 
in progress for some months past, and their comple- 
tion was announced at the end of February by the 
publication of a joint letter from ten members of the 
hierarchy, with Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Reims, 
at their head. 

‘Our churches,’ they write, ‘ have not been spared : 
thousands of them have suffered, and many have been 
wholly destroyed, while of some no trace whatever 
remains. Thanks to the immediate efforts of private 
enterprise, temporary buildings have been put up for 
the exercise of public worship, either by utilising such 
parts of the ruined churches as are still standing, or in 
new wooden structures, and they have been provided 
with the necessary sacred objects. But these fragile 
buildings, so little worthy of their sacred purpose, 
cannot at best last for long. The people look to the 
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Rebuilding the Ruined Churches of France 


day when they can see the church which they re- 
member rise once more in the midst of their villages, 
and which used to recall to their minds at once the 
faith of their fathers and the most touching and sacred 
memories of their own lives. The time has come ‘to 
reconstruct our churches which have fallen on the 
field of honour.’ 

The prospectus itself is almost a replica of similar 
prospectuses which have been issued for other loans 
issued for reconstruction under the law of July 1920. 
It fixes the amount of capital to be raised by the 
present loan at 200 million francs, which is to be sub- 
scribed in shares each of a nominal value of 500 
francs, which are issued at 475. The shares will bear 
interest at six per cent. free of all present and future 
taxes, and they will be redeemed within thirty years by 
annual drawings by lot, which will automatically ex- 
tinguish the whole capital by paying off the share- 
holders at par. The shares can be bought through 
any bank and will be dealt in on the Stock Exchange 
like any other Government securities. It should be 
said that one at least of this series of special loans 
issued under the law of 1920 is already quoted above 
par, although it was issued below par. The churches 
of France are at least as sound a security as any 
French industry, and it is unthinkable that the capital 
subscribed for their reconstruction could be exposed 
to any danger of repudiation, guaranteed as it is, not 
only by the French Government, but also by the dio- 
ceses themselves. 

Each diocese participating in the loan will be repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors by its own nominees, 
whose names are already chosen, and are those of men 
of recognised standing and ability in business life. 
The executive committee consist of the President of 
the coal-mines of Bethune, the Presidents of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Rheims and of Cambrai, the 
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President of the Credit Banks of the North and East, 
and the President of various mines in the department 
of the Nord. With such a committee the affairs of the 
new co-operative syndicate will be in hands that in- 
spire confidence on all sides. It has indeed been most 
remarkable in the negotiations which have led up to 
the present appeal for capital that support for the re- 
construction of the churches—not only for their own 
sake, but as a first claim upon the energies and the 
resources of the community—has been enthusiastically 
given by people of all political opinions. Mayors and 
politicians who in the past have been notorious for 
their anti-clericalism have gladly given their names 
and their active assistance to public appeals for the 
churches, and have done valuable work all through the 
devastated districts for their reconstruction. It was a 
very typical meeting, over which the Bishop of Amiens 
presided not many weeks ago, when more than a hun- 
dred and fifty of the mayors in his diocese attended the 
conference called to form the diocesan co-operative 
society which is now taking part with the others in 
floating this loan. 

The truth is, of course, that without the old familiar 
churches the countryside all over the devastated dis- 
tricts has lost its most characteristic ornaments. The 
villages of Picardy and Artois without the spires of 
their little country churches, or towns like Arras and 
Rheims without their marvellous cathedrals, are in- 
deed a dismal scene of desolation. People of all 
classes and of all beliefs are aware of this, and are 
determined that the churches must be restored to 
bring back the tradition of the countryside. It is one 
of the most interesting reactions of the war. The 
State itself has undertaken without hesitation entire 
responsibility for rebuilding the great cathedrals and 
a number of other churches which rank as historical 
monuments. These will be rebuilt—at least their 
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Rebuilding the Ruined Churches of France 


walls and their roofs—out of national funds without 
touching the money that will be forthcoming from the 
loan. But the State has done more than this. It has 
provided the money necessary to erect temporary 
wooden buildings with cardboard roofs in most of the 
villages, so that of the present temporary churches 
(which are, as a matter of fact, already falling to pieces 
and cannot be warmed in winter) the State has found 
the money for more than half. Others have been sub- 
scribed for by various organisations, such as the 
Catholic Women’s League in England or the Knights 
of Columbus in America, which have given generous 
assistance. 

More than three thousand churches have been 
devastated in all, of which about a thousand were irre- 
parably ruined. The diocese of Soissons has to re- 
build or restore 500, there are between 300 and 400 in 
the Somme, and the other dioceses have 200 or more in 
each. It is calculated roughly that the total cost of 
rebuilding them all (apart from interior decorations) 
will require not less than a thousand million francs, 
or in English money £20,000,000. But if all the 
money is to be subscribed in France, it must be 
counted as equivalent to £40,000,000. The cost of 
rebuilding a typical church in any small village is esti- 
mated to range between 100,000 and 300,000 francs. 
So the present loan cannot be expected to do more 
than make a beginning. 

Denis Gwynn. 
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RUPERT BROOKE 


O poet since Francis Thompson has won such 

immediate acceptance as Rupert Brooke. He 

came, he sang, he conquered. He was a sudden 

voice; a voice that died away suddenly far from the 

land he sang and loved. And his death gave a new 
life to his song. 

In Thompson the critics had found a poet complete, 
crowned in his own right with his own imperishable 
bays, a poet’s poet. T hey were denied the luxury of 
watching him grow. While they slept he had taken 
Parnassus at a bound. They. woke to find him with 
nothing to learn and everything to teach. He let 
loose upon them 7ke Hound of Heaven, and from 
that moment they were prepared for anything. His 
vision had no limitations but the horizons of beauty 
and truth; it was a spiritual unity that had no parts; 
it was so comprehensive that it could enclose eternity 
in a poppy’s fragile cup. His moods were all one 
mood: a mood towards God by which he interpreted 
everything aright. 

Brooke was saluted in his own day as a poet who 
would become great. Certain undoubted successes 
convinced men that he would undoubtedly be a suc- 
cess. Until then he was the most interesting of the 
younger poets. He conducted his emotional and 
poetical education in public; that was the abiding in- 
terest. He faltered and swerved and failed many 
times. But always the conviction prevailed that he 
would one day find his feet and run in the straight and 
find with certain eye the goal. 

But Death found him ‘ long before he tired,’ and he 
left a mosaic of moods for memory. 

* Poems. By Rupert Brooke. (Sidgwick and Jackson). 


1914 and Other Poems. By Rupert Brooke. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson). 
§8 
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Rupert Brooke 


For this reason one is haunted and restrained by a 
certain delicacy of feeling in thinking of his work. 
His vivid, appealing personality is on every page, in 
every word. Man, mood and metre are inseparable. 
There is for ever a living identification. What he 
would have achieved now matters little. He wrote 
what he was and what he then knew. It is so we 
accept him and try to understand him. 

Contrast is of the essence of his work. He can 
dwell among the shadows and rise transfigured into 
the light. He can doubt and splendidly affirm. He 
can immortalise himself and laugh himself to eternal 
scorn. No principle of unity proclaims itself, save 
the love of beauteous relative things, fickle and elu- 
sive. Unlike Thompson, he has no steadfast point of 
vision, no static view-line, to guide his sight. In this 
there is no comdemnation, only regret. He was 
denied that attitude to thought and conduct which 
Thompson learned from the Catholic Church. It was 
his misfortune, not his fault. He was thrown back 
upon himself to become the interpreter of his own 
heart and mind. For this reason he is absolved from 
all fickleness in his shifting gaze. He can condemn 
and praise, laugh at and weep upon, the same thing. 
But throughout he is the master of his word and 
phrase. 

Not many poets nowadays make us halt upon a word 
or pause upon a phrase, to proclaim both with a swift 
joy of appreciation absolutely inevitable. Alice Mey- 
nell, that royal mistress of song, does it constantly; 
Charles Williams, too little known as yet, occasion- 
ally. It is one of Rupert Brooke’s first achievements. 
\ ‘slow light’ and a ‘ most individual and bewilder- 
ing ghost’ occur to perfection in one poem. ‘ Ecsta- 
sies unwist,’ ‘lights unutterable,’ ‘ weary unreturning 
feet,’ ‘ wet strong ploughlands,’ come to mind at ran- 
dom. His happy epithets would make a long list. 
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Some of his phrases haunt the mind for days. Their 
context sanctions and explains them. In that most 
wistful of sonnets, The Busy Heart, we find ‘ 
ploughlands, scarred for certain grain,’ ‘the young 
heavens, forgetful after rain’; in 7he Night Journey, 
“as a man, caught by some great hour, will rise, slow- 
limbed ’; in Peace, the first of the famous five sonnets, 
‘now, God be thanked who has matched us with His 
hour ’; in the fourth sonnet, 7 he Dead, ‘ These hearts 
were woven of human joys and cares.’ Any one of 
these phrases would have redeemed a smaller poet 
from mediocrity and conferred at least one distinction 
upon his work. But they are the atmosphere of 
Brooke, the constant witness to his sure perception of 
literary values. They lay bare to our astonished gaze 
his intuition of the heart of life. 

It has been suggested by a critic that Rupert 
Brooke is the poet of the five senses. In its highest 
sense the suggestion is valid. But he was no sen- 
sualist in his verse. Sensuous, in that he could rightly 
estimate and fitly exalt the delicate senses of sight and 
touch and hearing, he most certainly was. They be- 
come to him sweet handmaids of memory that lift with 
reverent fingers the veils of remembrance. The 
octave of the immortal sonnet, 7e Dead, is a subtly 
woven catalogue of sensuous experience. 


Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; known 
Slumber and waking; loved; gone proudly friended ; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 
Touched flowers and furs and cheeks, All this is ended. 


No sensualist, dulled by habit, could have written that 
final tribute to youth’s first tryst with life, made tragic 
with that gesture-phrase, ‘ All this is ended.’ 

In The Great Lover, even more openly, Brooke 
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avows his love of things of sense: familiar, homely 
things that have summoned forth and held in after- 
years our unconscious love. Detail is here of com- 
mon household wares from the ‘ blue lines’ of plates 
and cups, ‘ the strong crust of friendly bread,’ to ‘ the 
cool kindliness of sheets, that soon’ smooth away 
trouble,’ and ‘ the benison of hot water.’ ‘ The good 
smell of old clothes,’ and other such—‘ The comfort- 
able smell of friendly fingers ’—these are the usual 
lovable things we keep in mind and heart, but leave 
unhallowed and unsung. Not so Brooke. He 
gathers up these tiny fragments from the day’s greater 
feast and enthrones them in the high niche of memories 
that endure. And we love his tenderness and learn 
a new tenderness from his love. He had a ‘ sacra- 
mented covenant’ with these simple things. 

Brooke had no need to journey to the South Seas 
to learn the meaning of the colours of the world. 
Nature from the first had made him immediately 
aware of her many-coloured cloak. His palette is 
as varied as any painter’s, his brush as deft. He can 
suggest atmosphere, vague horizons, endless gloom. 
But he has the power of minute detail as well. Colour 
had found home and interpreter within his eyes. He 


can travel 
Over the plain, beyond the hill, 
Unhesitating through the shade, 
Amid the silence unafraid, 
Till, at some sudden turn, one sees 
Against the black and muttering trees 
Thine altar, wonderfully white, 
Among the forests of the night. 


Or, ‘ from the sad west turning wearily,’ see 
. . . the pines against the white north sky, 
Very beautiful, and still, and bending over 
Their sharp black heads against a quiet sky. 
And there was peace in them... . 
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He knows, exquisitely, the ‘Blue Evening’ of an 
April twilight, 


The straight grey buildings, richly dimmer, 
The fiery windows, and the stream, 
With willows leaning quietly over, 
The still ecstatic fading skies . 
And all these, like a waiting lover, 
Murmur and gleam, lift lustrous eyes, 


Drift close to me. . 


I heard the pale skies fall apart. 


* Quiet skies,’ he loves, and ‘ hills at noon,’ ‘ the splash 
of sun, the shouting wind,’ ‘ the brave sting of rain. 
Voices he finds in winter silences and strange lights 


quivering amid the gloom. He can hear and think in 
colours grave or gay. 


A mood of delicious foolery, the true humour that 
appreciates situations as they are, plays mischievously 
among his work. Here, too, is he always himself, in 
direct utterance and downright statement. Occasion- 
ally, even, he is not afraid of a little vulgarity. The 
picture of the * one with a fat, wide, hairless face,’ 
creeping in, ‘half wanton, half asleep,’ to listen to 
Wagner is characteristic. 


His heavy eye-lids droop half-over, 
Great pouches swing beneath his eyes. 
He listens, thinks himself the lover, 
Heaves from his stomach wheezy sighs ; 
He likes to feel his heart’s a-breaking. 


The music swells. His gross legs quiver. 
His little lips are bright with slime. 
The music swells. The women shiver. 
And all the while, in perfect time, 
His pendulous stomach hangs a-shaking. 


The two sonnets, Menelaus and Helen, are a glorious 
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Rupert Brooke 


contrast in high bravery and bathos. The sestet of 
the second is perfect burlesque : 
Often he wonders why on earth he went 
Troyward, or why poor Paris ever came. 
Oft she weeps, gummy-eyed and impotent ; 
Her dry shanks twitch at Paris’ mumbled name. 
So Menelaus nagged; and Helen cried ; 
And Paris slept on by Scamander side. 
Brooke, in a second-class railway carriage, between 
Boulogne and Milan, at dawn; confronted by two 
snoring and sweating Germans, found congenial 
material for a realistic sonnet; while a channel pas- 
sage, on a lurching and slithering ship, made him 
acutely conscious of the conflict between a sea-sick 
body and a love-sick soul. 

But if Brooke can exploit a salutary sense of 
humour, he finds the summit of expression in his emo- 
tional poems, and, especially, in the love-poems 
proper. Here he escapes convention at every turn. 
Love is to him a city fair upon a hill, whose peaceful 
heights he has never really won. He dallies along 
the slopes and seeks content by the wayside. But his 
eyes are always lifted to the hill-top, and he knows he 
has not yet attained. He realises that loving is but 
a poor compensation for love. He proclaims: 

Love is a breach in the walls, a broken gate, 
Where that comes in that shall not go again. 

But this is not his experience. The love he knows, he 
can analyse and dissect, ruthlessly, almost cruelly : and 
this analysis means to him dissolution and disillusion. 
There is a terrible gesture of despair in his words; 
doubt, uncertainty, hopelessness haunt his lines. He 
builds up his dream, asserts his right, only to demolish 
both at astroke. He pleads his urgent need and ends 
by doubting his capacity. Caprice and bitterness are 
his last unworthy refuge. What has never really lived 
in him he gives over to the grave. 

All, except only Love. Love had died long ago. 
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In the deeper meanings of life he is a confirmed 
agnostic. Aspiration, striving, speculation bring him 
always to the grim altar of doubt. He stands ‘’Twixt 
tears and laughter,’ ‘ pitiful with humanity,’ with un- 
certain ‘ hints of human ecstasy’ in his heart. Mean- 
ings there are and final purposes beyond the material 
fringes of things. Simplicity and perfection some- 
where stand disentangled from the fret and fever of 
the world. Thought somewhere dwells apart serene 
and still. Some Word informs and can explain all. 
But what or how he knows not. Conscience may 
affirm, the will reach out; but the mind remains always 
guessing. 

How can we find? how can we rest? how can 

We, being gods, win joy, or peace, being man? 

We, the gaunt zanies of a witless Fate... 

Who want, and know not what we want, and cry 

With crooked mouths for Heaven, and throw it by. 

Could we but fill to harmony, and dwell 

Simple as our thought and as perfectible, 

Rise disentangled from humanity, 

Strange whole and new into simplicity, 

Grow to a radiant round love... 
A seeker in his every mood, a true man of desires, he 
might have found the great answer had death not 
found him first. Truth and Beauty might have fused. 

Weary at last to theeward come the feet that err. 


But he remains wondering, desirous, asking; a way- 
farer, leaving some resting-place made fair by tran- 
sient joy, for the long road . . . Wistfully, like a 
child perplexed, comes the eternal question : 
. . . Do you think there’s a far border town, somewhere, 
The desert’s edge, last of the lands we know, 
Some gaunt eventual limit of our light, 
In which I’Il find you waiting ; and we’ll go 
Together, hand in hand again, out there, 
Into the waste we know not, into the night? 
The technique of Rupert Brooke’s work will have in 
time its due essayist. His mastery of form, genius 
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for rhythm and swift movement, natural aptitude for 
rhyme, merit special consideration. He had little use 
for vers libre; the traditional forms of English poetry 
were spacious enough for his ample thought. 

What he achieved within the span of his twenty- 
eight years far outweighs the limitations of his vision. 
He saw with eyes of youth what age and wisdom too 
often miss: and it is as a young man who saw visions 
in the darkest day of our history that he will be for 
ever remembered. That lonely grave in the Aegean, 
‘that is for ever England,’ is not likely to be a heart 
of controversy. 

Epwin Essex, O.P. 





UNDER THE BAR 


HE English Catholic squire of the eighteenth 
century, when he came to decide on the future 
of his sons, found his choice a very restricted one. 
His first-born would, no doubt, succeed to the patri- 
monial acres, and carry on the old traditions. Another, 
perhaps, might develop a vocation to the priesthood, 
and be satisfied with that then very humble, very ob- 
scure, and often dangerous calling. But what to do 
with the rest? and those were the days of large 
families. 

Trade might claim one, and (during the first half of 
the century, though not so later on) without any loss 
of prestige, or any injury to family pride. Thus a 
fourth son of Sir Francis Jerningham, of Cossey, 
became a well-known goldsmith in Covent Garden; 
while the younger brother of Alban Butler, although 
born of an old Northern family of gentle stock, set 
up in business as a linen-draper in the City. But the 
cruel penal laws against Catholics altogether excluded 
them from the public services, the Universities, and 
the Army. The oaths of supremacy and abjuration 
put parliamentary life out of the question, and the 
Test and Corporation Acts closed the municipalities. 
Finally, the statute of William III forbade Catholics 
to exercise the professions of barrister, attorney, and 
notary. Hence the usual career of a younger son was 
found in foreign lands, and many were the English 
Catholics who fought for or served the Kings of 
France and Spain, the Emperor at Vienna, or the 
princes of the small Italian states. 

But curiously enough, there remained one small 
side-walk of civil life at home that could still be paced 
by those who were shut out by their religion from the 
broad highway of English national existence. And of 
this happy opportunity they took full advantage. 
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Under the Bar 


There was in those days, and for generations after- 
wards, a class of lawyers, a sort of ‘ chamber-counsel,’ 
who never went into open court, but who sat all day 
long in their narrow rooms in Temple or Inns of Court 
or Chancery, poring over precedents, drawing up in- 
volved opinions, drafting many-worded deeds, dron- 
ing out black-letter learning, and instilling out-of-the- 
way knowledge into an occasional pupil. These were 
the Conveyancers, and Special Pleaders. They, like 
others, had kept the necessary number of Terms and 
eaten the required dinners that qualified for a call to 
the Bar. But they were never actually called; instead 
they took out licences to practice ‘ under the Bar.’ 

Now, as no oaths of allegiance and declarations 
against Transubstantiation were demanded of them, 
alone among ‘ counsel learned in the law,’ they num- 
bered many Catholics in their ranks, and in course of 
time this branch of the profession became a regular 
Papist preserve. Their co-religionists gave them 
hearty support, and sent them their sons as pupils. 
In their narrow way, they were men of the profoundest 
and most curious learning, and their industry brought 
them much profitable business. 

From 1688 to 1791, no Catholic was or could be 
called to the Bar, but of conveyancing and special 
pleading they had almost a monopoly. Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon owed his legal education to them, and so 
did Lord Denman and many another. 

These special pleaders were highly respected, and 
enjoyed great personal consideration, while the prolix 
verbose instruments they drew up set the precedents 
for succeeding generations in all dispositions of landed 
estates and encumbered property. All of them were 
past-masters in uses, powers, and trusts 

Not for these men were the more spicndid prizes of 
the Law. They could never hope to rival the elo- 
quence of an Erskine at the Bar, never dream of 
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sitting beside Mansfield on the bench; but in their 
own peculiar line they were supreme, and they elevated 
what might have been a mere barbarous jargon of 
archaic terms and cumbrous forms to the level of a 
fine art. 

* Conveyancing ’ (the art of preparing writings which 
transfer landed property from one set of persons to 
another) and ‘ Pleading’ (the statement in technical 
form of the grounds of a claim brought before a court) 
are very simple matters now, and tend to become still 
simpler. It was otherwise in the eighteenth century. 
And to grapple with their complexity, to master their 
niceties, and to state the rights transferred or the ques- 
tions in dispute with absolute correctness, avoiding a 
thousand pitfalls, and doing full justice to one’s 
clients, called for legal intellects of the highest order. 
These old Catholic practitioners ‘below the Bar’ 
seem to have possessed such. 

Nor were they all mere pedants and dryasdusts. 
And when they wrote it was not always a Treatise on 
Fines and Recoveries, or an Abridgment of Cases 
Decided. Some were accomplished artists or polite 
scholars, others had a taste for history or controversy, 
one took an interest in the liturgy and brought out an 
edition of the Gospels. 

There must have been a good many of them, but 
very few of their names have been preserved. No one 
seems to have written much about them. Three or 
four are to be met with in the pages of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and we have discovered traces 
of others here and there. 

James Booth, ‘ the Father of modern conveyancing,’ 
whose elaborate opinions have often been respectfully 
cited at the Bar and quoted from the Bench, was one 
of the best known; Matthew Duane, artist, musician 
and the most skilful medallist in England, was 
scarcely less so. The old county families, Maires of 
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Lartington, Plowdens of Plowden, and Eyres of Has- 
sop, figure in the list. William Cruise, the author of 
the Digest of the Laws on Real Property, is also seen 
there. Then comes ‘ Mr. Wilmot, of Lincoln’s Inn,’ 
who left a large fortune entirely to charity, and was 
described by his executors as ‘ a very regular Christian, 
and moderate and scrupulous in his charges to his 
clients.’ Finally, moving on a wider stage and form- 
ing the link between the old order and the new, is the 
last of the race, Charles Butler. 

Much of late years has been said about Butler. Un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished and prominent lay- 
man of his period, the most industrious of writers, the 
first conveyancer of the day, possessed of extensive 
learning and very considerable literary skill, and 
withal of the highest character, he lived long enough 
not only to be called to that Bar from which he and 
his co-religionists had been so long unjustly excluded, 
but also to become the first Catholic King’s Counsel 
since the reign of James IT. 

The Catholic Relief Act of 1791, and the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829 were the great landmarks 
of Butler’s life, and both were largely owing to his 
exertions. When they passed into law, the old Catho- 
lic monopoly ‘ below the bar’ passed out of existence. 
Its raison d’étre was gone. 


F. R. Bracey, O.P. 
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MR. BELLOC ON THE JEWS 


B* the time that these lines are in print Mr. Bel- 
loc’s latest book will have been reviewed in many 
papers; and I cannot but fear that, if it is taken as 
gravely as it deserves, it will provoke impatient com- 
ment from both English and Jewish readers. For it 
has been written deliberately to raise the Jewish 
question, to make it a conscious issue, and to insist 
that only by the frank acceptance of this issue on both 
sides can an impending calamity be forestalled. At 
the moment, for reasons which Mr. Belloc explains, 
there is only one section of the community alertly 
conscious of the Jewish problem, and anxious to raise 
it, namely the Anti-Semites, who are eager to take 
the first opportunity of attacking the Jews. The rest 
of us, including the Jews themselves, do not want the 
question raised at all, and even deny its existence. 
They severally declare, or wish it be assumed, that 
the Jews are not an alien nation, but fellow nationals 
only differentiated by a religion peculiar to them- 
selves. It would not be surprising therefore if the 
first effect of the book were to excite an irrational 
Jewish protest, scepticism and annoyance in the 
general mass, and among the Anti-Semites embittered 
disappointment that one as alive to the issue as them- 
selves should yet deliberately dissociate himself from 
their antagonistic policy. For in matters liable to 
acute controversy the disinterested seeker after truth 
and consideration is rarely welcomed. 

Mr. Belloc is not an Anti-Semite. He has been 
called one before now because, when he was attacking 
parliamentary corruption, the sale of honours, and the 
secrecy of the party funds, he attacked by name 
certain financiers and politicians who, or most of 
whom, happened to be Jews. All who recall these 


The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. (Constable and Co. gs.). 
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philippics, and the vigorous verse of some of his 
lampoons will also recall the cry of Anti-Semite. But 
to some of us it seemed that the subject of his satire 
was not a race but a practice. The proof of this is his 
latest historical essay, though an impartial person may 
anticipate the repetition of the charge against anyone 
who raises the Jewish question at all. 

The Jewish question is that of the presence among 
the nations of an alien race, the character of which is 
international and unabsorbable with the chameleon 
quality of readily assuming, and discarding, a super- 
ficial likeness to those with whom, at any particular 
moment, it may happen to reside; a race aiming, 
perhaps unconsciously, at domination and monopoly, 
without regard and often hostile to the interests and 
traditions of its hosts. Consequently whenever the 
power of this race is felt, as it has always been in time, 
it arouses anger and suspicion, because it is both 
covert and international. Hitherto, Mr. Belloc 
reminds us, the Jews have everywhere in turn found 
asylum, and then welcome, until their threatened 
domination has produced reaction and persecution, 
when the same cycle has been repeated in another 
country. We are, he believes, at the end of the second 
and on the verge of the disastrous third phase here. 
The British Empire became an international force in 
the nineteenth century; capitalism is confessedly so; 
and the Jews were encouraged by this trend to support 
and be supported by this country. But the war, which 
gave a shock to international relations and inter- 
national finance, was further complicated by the 
Russian revolution, which was the work of a group 
of Jews, the Bolshevist leaders. These revenged 
themselves for the former persecution of their race in 
Russia, and also made an attack, abhorrent to Euro- 
pean ideals, upon the ethic of private property. The 
result is that the Jews are now identified with inter- 
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national financial interests opposed to European 
national ideals on the one hand, and identified with 
social revolution upon the other. The Anti-Semites 
in this country, conscious of Jewish power at home 
and opposed to the revolutionary experiment in 
Russia, have collected a mass of documentary 
evidence which they are eager to use at the first 
opportunity. 

If, therefore, the clash recurrent in history is not 
to be repeated, the Jewish problem must be con- 
fronted frankly and openly in the interests of both 
sides. Since the two old methods of solution, forcible 
extension and segregation, have always alike failed, 
we must try the only alternative, namely frank mutual 
recognition of each other’s racial differences, and the 
personal and legal relations which such a recognition 
imposes. Zionism is no solution because it leaves 
undecided the nationality of the majority of Jews who 
will remain dispersed among the nations. Indeed it 
may make a solution more difficult, for Zionism is 
fatal to the pretence of non-Jewish nationality, and 
a dual nationality for the dispersed Jews will only 
emphasise the incongruity of any additional European 
nationality that they may assume. Mr. Belloc there- 
fore advocates the frank recognition by the Jews and 
ourselves of Jewish nationality. The simple fact that 
the Jew is a Jew, as the Irishman is an Irishman, or 
the Frenchman French, should not be obscured or dis- 
guised, in name or conversation or relationship; and 
this frank recognition should precede legislation and 
begin by the extension of all purely Jewish bodies. 
Happily there are already Jewish guardians, Jewish 
hospitals, Jewish newspapers. Why should the Jews 
not ask for Jewish tribunals for inter-Jewish suits, 
and mixed tribunals for cases involving both nations? 
We should meet each other half-way, and not force 
on our side or disguise on theirs the need for legal 
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forms of differential recognition. Thus, again, if the 
Jew as a foreigner is excluded from certain public 
offices and powers, he should also escape certain pub- 
lic obligations, such as conscription in time of war. 
That crudely summarised is Mr. Belloc’s thesis and 
his remedy. Because the purpose of the author is to 
bring a dissembled question into the front of discus- 
sion, to review such a book is to raise its chief point. 
Having done this, however, the reader may fairly ask 
what is to be the legal test of Jewish nationality. 
What is ‘to be the nationality of children of mixed 
marriages, and the solution of the numerous other 
practical difficulties which recognition would entail. 
Answers to such obvious questions are not given, pro- 
bably to place the main contention in a stronger light. 

The volume makes, of course, delightful reading. 
It possesses the lucid style, the vigorous reasoning, 
above all the historical perspective of which Mr. 
Belloc is a master. He has a genius for tracing the 
historic currents of the past. He makes us feel the 
stream beneath the surface of the present. His 
dynamic sense disturbs the static complacency which 
we inherit from the Victorian era. What the man was 
to the historic sense of Carlyle, the sweep, the ten- 
dency, the movement is to Mr. Belloc; and in 
consequence the present, shrinking to its due propor- 
tion, is humbled only to be vivified. He writes as he 
speaks. The living word throbs in the style, so that 
the words stimulate our feelings as the argument does 
our understanding. He fears that events may preci- 
pitate a crisis which, incidentally, may shortly make 
his essay irrelevant, out of date, unreal. But that is 
not the literary fate of the born man of letters who 
makes a smouldering question into a literary theme. 
Swift’s Drapier’s Letters are as alive to-day as they 
were when Wood’s forgotten ha’pence first occasioned 
them. But it is true that in a free Press this book 
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on The Jews would have appeared first as a series of 
articles. But the Press has taught us now not to look 
to it for information or for instruction. For these we 
go to the book; and whatever we lose thereby in the 
confusion of our attention, we can at least find our 
author when we want him, and have him always con- 
veniently at call upon our grateful shelves. 


OsBERT BuRDETT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir 

‘Since Mr. Alec Waugh says that The Loom of Youth was 
not written while he was still at school, but six months after, 
I apologise to him for my inaccuracy in stating the reverse. 
My statement was based on information given me by someone 
who in 1916 claimed to be an intimate friend of his. To the 
other points I would reply :— 

(1) That perhaps the Morning Post correspondence was 
more sporadic than my words implied. 

(2) That, as Mr. Waugh admits, it is true to say as I did 
that the Nation defended him when it found he was attacked. 


(3) That The Bending of a Twig is not a skit on The Hill 
but a reply to it, yet couched in the same conventional form of 
school-story as The Hill—which is what I claimed. 

(4) That The Harrovians, despite its unpleasantness, is to 
my mind a ‘romantic’ school-story in a way in which The 
Loom of Youth is certainly not. 

—Yours faithfully, 
Bepe JARRETT, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


EUGENICS AND OTHER Evits. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell 
and Co., pp. 188.) 


We should not be surprised if this book seems to the 
Eugenist readers of it only another sign of the writer’s folly. 
Yet the book is wisdom in every one of its sparkling pages. 
The only dim vestige of folly which hypercriticism might de- 
tect would be its sheer waste of so many good things to little 
or no purpose. If this moot point is waived, the book will be 
found to be wise with a fullness that might endow a dozen 
candidates for wisdom. We repeat the word ‘ wisdom’ for no 
other reason than that there is no other word which describes 
the book. The men who know have defined wisdom as ‘ the 
knowledge of things by their ultimate causes.’ Ethical wis- 
dom, as distinct from ethical science, is the knowledge of human 
acts by their ultimate end, which is God. Philosophic wisdom 
as distinct from philosophic science is knowledge of things 
by their ultimate efficient and essential causes. Political wis- 
dom as distinct from political science is the knowledge of civic 
facts by their ultimate final, efficient and essential causes. 

About these ultimates of civic life, Eugenics and other Evils 
is a book written with rare insight. Its author has a thousand 
ways of telling his contemporaries that the unit of the common- 
wealth is not the individual, nor yet the group, but is the family 
—that the family has rights prior to and greater than the State 
—that subtle organic unities like the family can more easily be 
destroyed than restored—that well-meant efforts to protect the 
family may end in ‘ death by overlaying ’—that freedom is the 
condition of Authority—that authority is not the competitor but 
the correlative of freedom—that the chief duty of those in 
authority is not to enforce their own free-will but to safeguard 
the freedom of those who should obey—that outside the super- 
natural sphere of human actions there is nothing more sacred, 
valid and valuable than parental authority—that in the history 
of mankind the greatest and most lasting achievements of 
civilization have had parental authority as their ultimate source 
—that the best school of ultimate learning is the Home—that 
no nation ‘which squanders money on school-buildings and has 
slums for homes can claim to be civilised—that the Decalogue 
if not always the sufficient basis is for ever the necessary basis 
of all Commonwealth-building—that the commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ which politicians look on as sacred, is not so 
sacred or ultimate as ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery’ and 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ which are flouted by Eugenics—that 
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Eugenics, by blindly interfering with the three psychological 
and civic ultimates of Birth, Wedlock, Death, may bring the 
Commonwealth to ruin with the swiftness of an avalanche. 

Already the first significant stirrings and droppings of the 
avalanche are being seen. The Neo Malthusian propaganda, 
once as discredited as Piccadilly, is now through its un- 
covenanted alliance with Eugenics, a crusade of Social Bene- 
ficence and even of Social Purity! What the law of God calls 
sin and anti-social sin is now allowed to be taught and pro- 
pagated as a social crusade. The daring tactics of the Neo- 
Malthusian Eugenists have been successful beyond their 
dreams and almost up to their desires. I read in their latest 
monthly organ of ‘A meeting of over 100 working women 
convened under the auspices of the Shoreditch Borough Council 
(sic!), at which Mrs. How Martyn gave a splendid address, 
and was followed by Dr. Maud Gazdar, who gave the prac- 
tical advice so much needed and desired by these working 
women.’ Again in the same review we read: 


MEDICAL STUDENTS’ MEETING, 
Kinc’s CoLLeGE, STRAND, 
At 5.30 p.m., March 2oth. 


Dr. Norman Hane, Ch.M., M.B., will lecture on ‘ The Neces- 
sity for the Sterilization of the Insane and Mentally Defec- 
tice.’ 

These two quotations are a proof that G. K. Chesterton’s 
book on Eugenics is not unnecessary; but perhaps impotent. 
A movement which during less than a generation has pro- 
gressed from brothels to Borough Councils and King’s College 
speak of * conquering and to conquer.’ 

Some of the activities and policy we foretold are now being 
advocated with a powerful backing from our modern indus- 
trial conditions. The following is one of the most reasoned 
and unambiguous statements of Neo-Malthusian Eugenics. 
It comes in the same monthly review : 


‘If the State is to accept responsibility for the main- 
tenance and education of children brought into the world 
by thoughtless or ignorant poverty, it follows as a logical 
consequence, which so far has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised, that the State has the right to forbid the unfit to 
propagate their kind. And further, that it is the right, 
if not the duty of the State, to give instruction and en- 
couragement to all who desire to regulate the increase of 
their families. Who pays the piper calls the tune. . . 
They have an indefeasible right to demand that the prin- 
ciples they hold and practise shall be taught to all who 
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Reviews 


are willing to receive them in the welfare centres provided 
out of the taxes they pay ... The mothers can most 
easily be reached through the welfare centres under the 
control of the Minister of Health. The machinery is at 
handi and the time is ripe.’ 

It would be criminal to neglect this clear declaration of 
policy, through some romantic attachment or reverence for a 
newly-made Ministry which proclaimed its entry into the life 
of the nation by setting down as its first aim ‘ Eugenics and 
the principles of Sound Breeding.’ When Borough Councils 
let their Libraries, and give their patronage to Neo-Malthusian 
meetings: when Chairmen of Municipal Welfare Committees 
preside over these Malthusian meetings; when London Univer- 
sity Medical Students hear lectures on the Necessity for the 
Sterilisation of ‘the Insane and Mentally Defective’; when 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health proclaims 
that the chief aim of the Ministry is Eugenics, we may well 
ask ourselves if there is any danger lurking in the network of 
Welfare Centres spread over the land. 

G. K. Chesterton’s book is not merely a defence against 
the crime of Eugenics. It is a hand-book of civic wisdom, 
too full of the good things of sound thinking and brilliant 
writing to be misrepresented by the dull art of quotation. 

Vincent McNasp, O.P. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE UNSEEN WorRLD: A Stupy 1n OLD TEstTAa- 
MENT Religion. By W. O. E. Oesterley,D.D. S.P.C.K., 
1921. (Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


At the beginning of any discussion of Old Testament Reli- 
gion a clear distinction is absolutely necessary, the distinction, 
that is, between the instinctive religious ideas and practices of 
the Israelite people and the religion revealed by God through 
His servants, the prophets. In the Israelites as a whole.we 
discover ever the same tendencies to, and frequently the same 
manifestations of Oriental paganism as in other Semitic 
peoples; the revealed religion, though revealed gradually and 
always incomplete, is unique. Of the former religion we may 
say that, though untrue as religion, it is yet historically true 
that the Israelites held it; of the latter, that it is true as reli- 
gion. Inspiration guarantees that the inspired writers put 
forward as true religion only what is really true religion; what 
is historically true, yet religiously false, they put forward only 
as historically true. 

The chief criticism we have to make of Dr. Oesterley’s 
study on Immortality and the Unseen World is that he seems 
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unaware of these necessary distinctions. ‘ No department,’ he 
says (p. 1), ‘ of Israelite religion can be adequately dealt with 
unless it be studied in the light of the religious beliefs of 
kindred peoples.’ This is no doubt true of the first depart- 
ment we distinguished in Israelite religion ; it is quite untrue of 
the second—at least in the sense intended by Dr. Oesterley. He 
denies the fact of a unique, supernatural revelation made to 
Israel. For him the difference between the ‘ revelation’ made 
to Israel and the religious evolution of any other nation is one 
of degree, not of kind. Witness such phrases as: ‘ Religious 
development took place in a more pronounced degree within 
the limits of one nation . . . the response to divine inspira- 
tion was more intensive, and therefore fuller, on the part of 
Israel’s religious thinkers’ (p. 3). But, having made this 
criticism, we are at liberty to recommend this otherwise 
scholarly work to all who desire an interesting account of the 
ideas and practices which the Israelites shared with other 
Semitic races on Necromancy, Burial Customs, and kindred 
subjects. 
L. W. 


PoeMs OF A Riper Experience. By William Hall, M.A. (The 
Swarthmore Press, Ltd.) 

The modern poet has so accustomed us to slender books of 
verse that Mr. Hall’s volume of nearly four hundred closely- 
printed pages comes as an exception claiming exceptional 
attention. The author is, of course, a veteran in the making 
of verse, and he has nothing to do with the poetry of to-day. 
His style, like the size of his book, is reminiscent of the past. 


There is nothing small either in the framing or in the 
thought of these verses. They breathe a sincerity and convic- 
tion of high thought that compel the reader to realize that Mr. 
Hall wrote them down hot from his own religious experience. 
For they are religious in subject, in treatment, and, extremely, 
in their allusions. Mr. Hall must know his Bible backwards. 
He becomes the interpreter, the simple exegete, of the inspired 
word. He works it into the fabric of every-day experience, out 
of his own ‘riper experience’ of more than four score years. 
Hundreds of people, who love Herbert and cannot understand 
Rupert Brooke, will gladly nourish their reflective, meditative 
souls with the congenial fare provided in this volume. 

Of Mr. Hall’s religious philosophy it is only fair to say 
that he has constructed it on the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. Perhaps he is rather hard on human nature, 
fallen human nature, left to itself. After all there is such a 
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thing as natural virtue, and St. Thomas, among other theolo- 
gians, does not minimize its possibilities. It is most apt 
material for the supernaturalising process of the grace of God. 
Not always is there conflict or rejection. Ignorance, circum- 
stances, conditions of life, are often more responsible for 
apparent neglect than is freewill. The anima naturaliter 
Christiana is not a too rare thing. The good in human nature 
has always found its champion in the Catholic Church, and 
the attitude of Catholic theology towards human nature has 
consistently been one of confidence and optimism. Not every 
soul is ‘ world-intoxicated’; not every will corrupt. If Mr. 
Hall had not so persistently struck the note of gloom, his 
music would have left us less depressed. 
But this is only slight criticism. E.E. 


THe TREND OF THE Race. By Samuel J. Holmes, Ph.D. 
(Constable & Co.) 


The scope of this book is given in the sub-title: ‘A study 
of present tendencies in the biological development of civilised 
mankind.’ As such, Professor Holmes has given us a very 
useful and complete guide to the study of Eugenics. With 
painstaking care he has brought together a vast amount of 
information on subjects which are much to the fore at the 
present day: Heredity, inheritance of disease and mental 
defects, crime and deliquency, and mental ability. He discusses 
the subject of the declining birth-rate and its causes; the 
effects of consanguineous marriages; and the possible réle of 
alcohol and disease in causing hereditary defects, to quote 
only a few of the principal topics. 

In a chapter on the Selective Function of Religion he calls 
attention to the remarkably high birth-rate among) Roman 
Catholic populations as compared with Protestant, and he 
considers that religion is one of the potent forces which is 
changing the racial composition of the inhabitants of America. 
The celibacy of the clergy is looked upon as dysgenic, consi- 
dering the fact that ‘the men who become priests and monks 
are above the average level of intellect.’ 


On the question of birth-control the author, as one might 
expect, favours the Neo Malthusian solution, and says that 
the matter cannot be decided by ecclesiastical authority, ‘ but 
only on the ground of what is most conducive to the welfare 
of the race.’ He thinks, moreover, that it is especially unfor- 
tunate that a religious organisation (i.e. the Catholic Church) 
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which really has some influence in the birth-rate of its adherents 
should so generally fail to exert its power to promote the 
improvement of the inherited qualities of mankind.’ To which 


of course there is only one reply, the words of our Lord, ‘ My 
Kingdom is not of this world.’ 


The author, like so many others who treat of this subject, 
has grasped neither the significance nor the scope of the 
Catholic Church, which exists primarily for the promotion of 
man’s spiritual welfare. It is not a Eugenic Society, though 
its laws are in the long run probably more truly eugenic than 
the theories of the Eugenists. 

Apart from these serious defects, the book in so far as it 
deals with facts is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
trend of the human race. It is well indexed, and to each 
chapter is appended a copious bibliography. 

G.A.E. 


THE MorRAtLity OF THE STRIKE. By Donald McLean, M.A., 
S.T.L. (Kennedy & Sons, New York.) 


A new book from America, written to analyse so acute a 
problem as the morality of strikes, should receive a welcome 
from all students of social conditions in this country, and we 
may hope that Fr. McLean’s volume will reach a wide circle 
of readers. It is a commonplace at this time of day to say 
that we live in an age of strikes, and their numerical increase 
during the last twenty years appears the more menacing when 
compared with their increasing gravity. In view of them the 
most divergent criticisms are offered by the general public. 
On the one hand certain States in America have already gone 
so far as to make all strikes illegal; and in the opposite direc- 
tion we were startled but a few months ago to hear a prominent 
writer in this country declare almost in favour of strikes for 
striking’ s sake, claiming that the strike was the sole remaining 
instrument of freedom. Within such extremes of theory and 
practice, and in the manifest breakdown of our present indus- 
trial civilization, we cannot state too emphatically the need for 
clear thinking and right judgment upon a matter so vital to our 
society, so insistent on our decision and responsibility. 


At such a moment, then, Fr. McLean’s volume cannot be 
too highly praised; and priests, economists, politicians, and 
social writers generally, will be well advised to secure it. It 
gives sound and clear guidance in a period of very great 
danger. Wecan promise the reader of it much lively reading, 
and much hard thinking. It needs courage to-day, against 
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the common idea that strikes violate the employer’s natural 
right to freedom of contract, to insist with Fr. McLean that 
the rule of free contract as now understood is unjust, both 
because ‘many labour contracts are not free in any genuine 
sense,’ and because the so-called free contract to-day ‘ takes 
no account of the moral claims or needs . . . which constitute 
the primary title or claim to material goods.’ A proposition 
like this, put forward by two theologians admittedly expert in 
the Labour conditions of America, is veritably explosive of 
most of our timid debates. And it seems as true of Glasgow 
or Birmingham as it is of Chicago. But it is a very dynamic 
statement, which must bring the reader down to first principles 
of thought, as well as of life. 

Of very great importance also is the warning against the 
principle of compulsory arbitration in strike conflicts. The 
economic result of commercial and machine-made production 
has been to mark off, with ever increasing emphasis, the 
division of men according to status, the employer group on the 
one hand, and on the other the employee. Too much of our 
recent legislation has tended in effect to confirm and legalise 
this division of men. Indeed, it is the whole burden of 
Fr. McLean’s book to solve the questions of justice between 
these two groups. But it is becoming clear to us all that this 
division is merely the industrial expression of the old distinc- 
tion, pilloried by Leo XIII, of the few owners and the many 
dispossessed. Now civic freedom is only stable and permanent 
on a basis of economic freedom, and this latter is patently 
denied when the numerical majority of the citizens are without 
the reality of personal property. Any legislation which confirms 
and legalises this division into status (and such would appear 
to be the effect of compulsory arbitration), must be a real 
danger to civic freedom in the community. We are indeed 
nearer to the return of legalised slavery than ten years ago. 

A last point we would notice is the sureness and accuracy 
with which the theological analysis of justice touches the crux 
of conflict in our present Labour world. The theologians are 
commonly accused of arriving too late; of coming in after 
the evil has been done. Yet the Rerum Novarum is already 
thirty years old, and it will surprise the reader of the book 
here reviewed to find in its pages an unanimity of theological 
doctrine, extending back for many generations, and fearlessly 
condemning the injustice which is world-wide to-day. The 
Church was indeed early in the field. When will her solution 
be tried and put into practice? We hope that Fr. McLean’s 
book will have the apostolic influence it deserves. . 

B.A.B. 
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THE SumMA TueoLocica: Part II (Second Part). Qq. 80-100. 
Literally translated by Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, pp. 270.) 


This latest volume of the Secunda Secundae contains the 
treatise on the virtue of religion. It is an achievement of the 
Angelic Doctor’s power of synthesis. To those unacquainted 
with the masterly Greek synthesis of the four cardinal virtues 
a treatise on religion might seem as dull as what a modern 
youth would call a ‘ religious service.’ But St. Thomas, who 
looks upon religion as man’s necessarily imperfect justice 
towards God, has contrived to make his treatise on the virtue 
of religion into an enthralling unity in multitude. In spite of 
its two hundred and seventy pages this work of St. Thomas is 
as compact as a soldier’s fighting kit. To tell the truth, a 
soldier’s fighting kit is so close a description of its tense 
serviceableness against error, as to be almost more than a 
metaphor. 

In the opening articles on Devotion and Prayer are set out 
with the terseness of a litany the principles of man’s highest 
act—prayer. One of the most astounding principles is that 
‘prayer is an act not of the appetitive, but of ‘ intellective 
power.’ (Qu. 63, Art. 1.) 

So many ascetical and mystical books seem to look on 
prayer as an act of the will that we are almost shocked to 
find St. Thomas asserting that prayer is an act of the intellect. 
Indeed, it is his opinion that the special ‘ prayer of petition’ 
is an act of the practical, as distinct from the speculative 
reason! There is surely something akin to a paradox in 
making man’s highest act of reason that act of faith and 
charity which we call prayer; and in suggesting that the most 
practical thing a man can do is to pray. But for those who 
can see the meaning within compact thought the paradox is 
made clear in the author’s answer to the second objection. 

The five Questions on Superstition are a necessary study 
for all who are called to deal with the present outbreak of 
Spiritualism. Readers of these sober pages of the Summa 
will probably be astonished to find in them an accurate descrip- 
tion as well as an exhaustive and reasoned refutation of every 
modern phase of this spiritualistic aberration of mind, which, 
to tell the truth, is anything but modern. 

Something akin to criticism of his century may probably 
be found in the last boldly written Question on Simony. The 
unusual number of difficulties urged, and the unusual fulness of 
the answers gives witness to the saint’s earnestness in 
meeting something which must have been more than a dead 
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discussion. Few men of his day had a more intimate know- 
ledge of the highest ecclesiastical circles. He was in the 
confidence of Popes who sought, unsuccessfully, to reward 
him. with ecclesiastical dignities. There is no little history 
and perhaps reminiscence in his blunt reply to the objection 
that Popes cannot commit Simony. The fearless lover of 
truth was able to answer: ‘ The Pope can be guilty of the 
vice of Simony like any other man, since the higher a man’s 
position the more grievous is his sin. For although the pos- 
sessions of the Church belong to him as dispenser in chief, 
they are not his as master and owner’ (qu. 100, Art. 2, ed. 7). 

The saint’s horror of Simony perhaps reached its height in 
saying that if an adult could receive Baptism only by paying 
a Simoniacal priest ‘. . . he must by no means pay a price 
for Baptism, and should rather die than be baptized, because 
for him the baptism of desire would supply the lack of the 
Sacrament’ (qu. 100, Art, ed. 1). 

In his article, ‘ Whether God should be’ praised with Song ’ 
the writer of the Lauda Sion has given us some of the thoughts 
prompting the famous description of the Church’s plain song :— 

Sit laus plena, sit sonora, 
Sit jucunda, sit decora 
Mentis Jubilatio. 
V.McN. 


THE Ruin OF THE ANCIENT CIVILISATION AND THE TRIUMPH OF 
CurisTIANity. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the 
Hon. Lady W hitehead. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Dr. Ferrero, by a succinct, illuminative review of the 
vicissitudes through which the Roman Empire had passed prior 
to the Advent of Christ, touches on similar problems of the 
present day, and indicates the only remedy to their solution. 
The Greco-Latin unity of State and culture—a State without 
precedent in extent and power, a culture unsurpassed in 
literary, artistic, and scientific achievement, became finally dis- 
integrated from within, and was replaced by a force ‘ solely 
preoccupied with moral perfection.’ The first cause of the 
Empire’s collapse is attributed by Ferrero to the transfer of 
the Senate’s authority to the Army, that is, to the various 
turbulent, barbarous elements living on warfare, heedless of 
principles or political institutions. Again, when the Empire 
grew too vast for cohesion, its partition into separate govern- 
ments was ‘a remedy of a geometrical nature which could not 
cure a moral evil.’ In the crisis of the third century, however, 
a defender arose which by its sublime teaching of combined 
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theology and altruism brought about ‘ the most audacious, the 
most original, the grandest spiritual revolution the world has 
ever seen.” Ferrero compares the collapse of Roman pagan 
power to the situation of Europe to-day. Now, as then, he is 
of opinion that the monarchial principle is dead. Kespect for 
authority has been shattered, and we live in an epoch that 
has no intellectual discipline. With the Roman Empire dis- 
appeared not only the huge structure itself, but its adjuncts 
of pagan morality and social custom that had hitherto influenced 
the course of the world. But a novel system, founded on 
reverence and obedience to a Realised Ideal of God, replaced 
what was lost, and carried civilisation still further. Ferrero’s 
book contains a lesson, which perhaps he does not directly 
mean to convey, that submission to the head and front of 
Christianity, namely the Pope, is the only means of regaining 
the intellectual discipline, whose lack in modern Europe he 
deplores. He says, ‘it is vain for men to have recourse in 
the hour of need to the principles of authority which, in order 
to satisfy their own ambitions, they have themselves weakened.’ 
One is forcibly reminded of the clamour against the late Pope 
for not exercising an authority of which the clamourers had 
long ago deprived him. 

The translation is evidently a labour of love. Only deep 
sympathy and appreciation could produce the harmonious garb 
in which Lady Whitehead presents her version of a master 
work. 


E.C. 


THE Oppipan. By Shane Leslie. (Chatto & Windus. 8/6.) 


Mr. Shane Leslie has blown the trumpet, and the walls of 
Eton has fallen flat. Every nook and corner of the great 
institution liés open to the searching eye of the profane gazer. 
There are no secrets left unguarded, no darkened mystery un- 
solved. The reader, like a conqueror, strides boldly and 
brazenly over the tiled floor, stares at awesome pictures of 
bishops, judges, and bigwigs, examines timbered arch and 
escutcheoned corbels, and sneers at meaner modern additions. 
He notes with amusement the curious unreasoned rivalry of the 
Houses—a rivalry made sacred by the lapse of time—and learns 
of the rigorous laws of etiquette, wilts a snearing sympathy 
for those who blunder. He watches sports and ragging, inter- 
spersed with mild attempts at learning, and the still milder 
efforts of a religion which, like the nicely-behaved child of the 
Victorian era, is seen but never makes its voice heard. Over 
all this medley of riot and rigour broods the spirit of the 
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wondrous J. Warre, whose coming and going brings alter- 
nately shuddering expectancy and doubtful relief. 

We should hardly be justified in calling Peter Darley the 
hero of the story, though he sometimes did heroic things 
without enjoying them. He is merely interesting as showing 
a transformation from an unkempt boy with a piece of inked 
string for a bootlace, to a virtuous youth soaked with a desire 
to be a credit to all who had to do with his upbringing. Once 
or twice he was swept into the whirlpool of law-breaking, but 
it went against the grain, and he never felt the delicious thrill 
of naughtiness. He did the only thing he could do at the end. 
He died from the suffocating fumes of burning timber. He 
had a splendid funeral, at which everybody did the right thing. 
He is the least important character in the book, in fact, except 
for the great Head, no one is of importance. That is one of 
the many pleasing things about the book, and not less pleasing 
because it is so true. No one is important at school: life is 
too vigorous and splendid then to bother about reputation. 
Mr. Shane Leslie has given us a fine book. It does not always 
grip, but it is never once dull, and no one would skip a line 
without feeling that he had done the author an injustice and 
deprived himself of some pleasure. 

F.D. 


THe Canon Law or Cuurcu Institutions, Vol. I. By Rev. 
O. J. Reichel. (S.P.C.K. 10/6.) 


In this volume the Rev. O. J. Reichel gives us a learned 
synopsis of the rise and growth of legislative government in 
the Church. We are not always clear as to what exactly the 
author intends to signify by ‘the Church.’ Many of his 
remarks can only apply to the one Church which was coter- 
minous with. Christendom during the Middle Ages; while 
others are applicable only to those nationalised religious bodies 
which, in England and elsewhere in Europe in the sixteenth 
century, severed their connection from the centre of unity. 
With these Canon Law can have little in common, composed as 
it is for the most part of papal decretals and the canons of 
councils summoned or approved by papal authority. 

The proofs given for the supremacy of St. Peter (pp. 5-6), 
and the inferences drawn therefrom that this supremacy must 
continue in the Church, and was not to be limited to St. Peter 
alone (p. 14) raised hopes which were dashed when we read 
the following: ‘If the head of a single community is allowed 
to be a successor of St. Peter, why not the head of a group 
of communities which have spread from one central body, 
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whether it be called a province, a patriarchate, or the whole 
Church? And that authority is not limited to the headship of 
one particular Church, by divine right, but is common to all 
who in any degree of the hierarchy are called to preside over 
their fellows’ (pp. 14-15). We take it that the real meaning 
of these words is that there are as many St. Peters in any 
religious body as there are bishops. Nay more, ‘in any degree 
of the hierarchy’ must also include those who make up the 
ranks of the inferior clergy and who ‘are called to preside 
over their fellows ’—the laity. The consequences of this 
doctrine are the tragic break up of all unity in teaching and 
authority which are so essential to the life of a religious institu- 
tion. May we ask, Was this the prevailing doctrine in the 
Middle Ages—a period to which the author devotes so much 
of his book? Can examples be adduced of a bishop or anyone 
‘in any degree of the hierarchy’ other than the Bishop of 
Rome, claiming to be St. Peter’s successor in the primacy, 
and whose claim was accepted by the whole Church? How 
are we to reconcile such a doctrine with the authority quoted on 
page 7: ‘Bishops are not individually but collectively suc- 
cessors of the Apostles ’ ? 

The treatment of the main theme, that of Canon Law, is 
based on original sources. We view the humble beginnings of 
what later developed into a vast fabric of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence: we are told of the processes by which they were 
gathered together into codices and embellished by the efforts 
of expert commentators—all!l under the guidance of one who is 
well informed on the subject. 

Finally, when speaking of the Authority of Canon Law with 
special reference to England, Mr. Reichel tells us that, since 
the pre-Reformation English Church regarded itself as an 
integral part of the Western Patriarchate, ‘ all the laws of the 
Western Patriarchate were therefore naturally laws of the 
English province,’ and he repudiates the doctrine of those who, 
‘describing not facts as they were, but as the writers con- 
ceived they ought to have been,’ would have us believe that 
the medieval English Church had its own domestic Canon Law 
in many instances contrary to that of the rest of Christendom. 
We await with interest the second volume of this series. 

B.M.A. 


VapDEMECUM THEOoLoGIAE Morais. By Fr. Dominic Prummer, 
O.P. (Herder & Co. 7/6.) 
This compact little work may be described as a skeleton of 
Moral Theology and a practical reference book to the Codex 
Juris Canonici. But it is not merely that, for the author’s 
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broad conception of the scope of Moral Theology makes the 
dry bones live, and his skill, learning and experience have 
combined to produce a nimble as well as clear and concise 
synopsis of the principles and practice of human conduct. 
The Vademecum is a handy volume that does honour to both 
author and printer, and can be confidently recommended to 
seminarists and confessors. 
P.S. 


Arasra. By D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford University Press. 7/6 
net). 


Readers of Arabia must not be deceived by the modesty of the 
author’s prefatory note. If Mr. Hogarth is not an ‘ Arabist,’ 
who is? It is extremely doubtful at any rate, whether anyone 
else could have written a history of Arabia from the earliest 
times to the present day (in one hundred and thirty pages) with 
such brilliant success; and the fact that his knowledge of 
things Arabian is not merely academic, but that, by his work in 
Egypt and Palestine during the war, he played an important 
part in the latest phase of that history, is surely no disqualifi- 
cation. 

By reading this book—which it is a pleasure to read if only 
for its dry humour and rare lucidity—any intelligent person can 
learn the essential points of Arabian history in the space of two 
or three hours. For all the essentials are there, yet there is 
not a superfluous sentence. While the book can be easily 
understood by those who have no previous acquaintance with 
the subject, there are passages which come like a flash of 
illumination to those who have. 


On the last page the author shows that he has no illusions 
about the Arabs of Hedjaz, that new and Allied State which 
Oxford, through the labours of two of her distinguished sons, 
may almost claim to have created. Referring to the disappear- 
ance of the Turkish power, he writes: ‘ Up to the present, the 
social effects of her (i.e. Arabia’s) liberation are seen rather 
in a return to eighteenth century conditions than in any advance 
to those of the twentieth. The elimination of the Turk is the 
sum total of political change.’ Whether the Arabs will benefit 
greatly by this change is perhaps an open question, but there 
is no doubt whatever that it will be a blessing for the Turks. 
The present writer, who has seen scores of Ottoman soldiers 
dying of fever in the burning plains and valleys of south- 
western Arabia, can only rejoice that the home-loving Anatolian 
peasants will no longer be sent to garrison those inhospitable 
wastes. L. B. 
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Monastic Lire in THE Mippie Aces. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
(London: G. Bell and Sons, 1922. 8/6 net). 


This book, like all that comes to us from Cardinal Gasquet, 
is eminently readable and popular in diction, yet based on 
careful and original research. It is a collection of papers, 
essays, and lectures: contributed to the Dublin Review and 
similar periodicals, or read before the Royal Historical, the 
Bibliographical and kindred learned Societies. The historical 
student will find in it something adapted to every taste. Two 
sections are devoted to St. Alban’s Abbey, one a vindication of 
the good fame of the Abbot Wallingford, whose splendid 
Perpendicular screen is still the glory of that superb fane; 
the other a glowing verbal re-construction of the shrine of St. 
Alban in all its ancient beauty, its blaze of precious metals, 
its sparkle of countless jewels, its beaten work of silver and 
gold, its images and turrets and domes. A chapter of quaint 
interest deals with the household account-book of a West- 
minster abbot of the fourteenth century, and sets before us the 
details of some remarkable feasts, and the herculean labours 
of the huntsmen, anglers and falconers, the bakers, brewers 
and cooks, which made possible the good cheer of those hos- 
pitable gatherings. Graver matters are touched on in a care- 
ful examination of one of the familiar instruction-books of 
pre-Reformation days, ‘The Dialogue of Dives and Pauper, 
fructuously teaching upon the Ten Commandments’; while 
an essay on Books and Bookbinding lets us see how the 
scribe and the bookbinder and the illuminator did their work 
in olden times. ‘Roger Bacon and the Vulgate’ reveals 
astonishing anticipations of modern Biblical criticism on the 
part of that celebrated Friar. Perilous adventures on a Pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land in 1506; erudite Erasmus-like con- 
versations with the last Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury ; Polydore Vergil and his terse energetic Latin History of 
Henry VII's reign; a notice of the English Premonstraten- 
sian Canons; a sketch of Benedictine methods of monastic 
polity and government; and a re-statement of the old contro- 
versy as to Adrian IV and his Donation of Ireland (the Car- 
dinal regards the Bull as an undoubted forgery), make up the 
remainder of a fascinating volume. 

By way of appendix is an article of some sixty pages on 
a totally different subject, and one which will appeal to quite 
another class of reader. In ‘ Great Britain and the Holy See, 
1792—1806,’ the author reprints an important pamphlet pub- 
lished by him in Rome in 1919, on the mission of Monsignor 
(afterwards Cardinal) Erskine to the Court of St. James’s 
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during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. It is a study 
of twelve very eventful years, and contains much altogether 
new matter based on recent personal research in the Vatican 
archives. The curious diplomatic relations between England 
and Rome here revealed will come as a surprise to many. 
Certainly, the picture is a striking one: George III and Queen 
Charlotte receiving a Papal Envoy ‘ with great cordiality,’ the 
Prince of Wales presenting him to ‘his friend, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert,’ the Oxford dons dining with the Roman prelate in hall 
at Christ Church, Burke, Windham and Thurlow jocularly 
toasting him as the ‘ Devil’s Advocate’ (Erskine was Pro- 
motor Fidei). Only a common fear of the Terror in France 
could have brought about this universal pocketing of old-time 
prejudices! In the useful historical resumé which Cardinal 
Gasquet gives as a ‘setting’ to this scene, we notice one 
small slip—General O’Hara, the defender of Toulon, is more 
than one referred to as ‘Lord O’Hara.’ That well-known 
friend of Horace Walpole and the two Miss Berrys never re- 
ceived any such honour, much as he might merit it. He was 
indeed the grandson of a peer (Lord Tyrawley), but not one 
himself. 
F. R. Bracey, O.P. 


SisTERS’ QUARTERS: SALONIKA. By Marguerite Fedden. Illus- 
trated by F. V. Carpenter, Lieut., R.F.C. With a Fore- 
word by Gen. Sir Bryan Mahon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 
(Grant Richards, Ltd.). 


We can quite imagine the historian of the future turning, in 
an endeavour to recapture something of the atmosphere of those 
years of war 1914—1918, from more ambitious studies to a per- 
sonal record such as this by a V.A.D. who writes to describe 
her work during the summer of 1916 at Salonika where she was 
sent to cook for the Red Cross. Miss Fedden certainly 
manages to convey something of the characteristic contradic- 
tions of that ama-ing place and time: its hectic beauty and 
horrible smells, its pleasures and its hardships, its rigidities 
and its relaxations. We seem to jostle again in that cosmo- , 
politan throng, to feel again the painful feel of those cobble- 
stoned pavements under the baking sun. The summer of 1915 
came midway between that early period, the spring of 1915, 
when Salonika was the base of the hospital units who landed 
here from Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht and hastened up country 
to typhus-stricken Serbia. (That was a time when ‘ Piccadilly 
Circus ’ was yet unknown, when the shops presented no allure 
of ‘A Present from Salonique,’ when the demand for a bath 
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raised an alarm of the arrival of the Plague, when Sister Augus- 
tine constituted herself the Parcels Post for those cut off from 
such luxuries up-country, when an English Sister wishing to 
go to confession and ignorant of the language of the priest, 
who was equally in ignorance of hers, was provided with a little 
book containing questions and answers in parallel! columns in 
the two languages, and afterwards learnt that the tendency of 
so many of the questions to hark back to ‘the drink again’ 
merely denoted that its use had originated in the need of the 
few British sailors who occasionally put into the port.) To that 
period succeeded a time when the British and French occupa- 
tion brought all the amenities characteristic of the two nations 
to Salonika, but the sanitary measures and hygienic improve- 
ments introduced by the Allied Command had not had time to 
take effect in the summer of 1916, and the tribute paid by 
General Mahon in his Foreword to the work of Miss Fedden 
and her fellow-workers was probably never better deserved than 
by those who laboured that summer and autumn in the crowded 
malaria hospitals of ‘ the (ex-) Kaiser’s first internment camp.’ 
(But Salonika was never all beer and skittles.) 

M.M.C.C. 

















